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which surely will become necessary soon. The book is very well organized but 
it would perhaps be advisable to simplify the outline of Chapter VII, describ- 
ing the deterioration of security before Hitler’s coming into power. Some 
details on the peace treaties with Turkey, etc., after World War I could be 
omitted in order to win more space for the description of Nazi propaganda 
methods and institutions, of the use of German Minorities, etc. 


Some minor mistakes, e.g., Alfred Rosenberg instead of Arthur Rosenberg, 
(7), and different figures for the Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia (91 
and 100) can easily be removed. It is a little surprising that the book mentions 
neither Pius XI (though it stresses the Catholic revival) nor Benedict XV. 
Bethmann-Holweg was not responsible for the Polish Policy criticized on p. 
63. The bibliographies given at the end of each chapter are useful; but it 
would be advisable to characterize briefly not only some, but all books. The 
selection of the sixteen maps is excellent. A little appendix containing a chrono- 
logical table of most important events and a list of a few most valuable books 


and periodicals would be very helpful. 


The book of Professors Haines and Hoffman is a “must” for all speakers 
and writers on international affairs. With its help they will realize that preju- 
dices and strong opinions alone are not sufficient—that many things are much 
more complicated than they seem and that it is very easy to demand perfection 
from others when one does not know the social and historical background. 

—WALDEMAR GURIAN 
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MILITARY PROBLEMS* 


1. Armies composed of mercenaries did not demand an explanation of the 
causes of war. It was enough if on the eve of battle they were addressed in a 
form which had become hallowed through long use: “Our cause is just; with 
trust in Divine Providence, and with courage in our hearts, victory will be 
ours.” For citizen armies an elaborate rationale of the causes and purposes of 
the war must be prepared. 


This political instruction has been made part of the present basic training 
of soldiers in the United States Army by means of fifteen lectures prepared 
by the War Department Bureau of Public Relations and published under the 
title of The Background of Our War (New York, 1942). This publication 
ought to be assessed as propaganda rather than as history or erudite political 
analysis. After a very brief comment on the conflicting ideologies of the Axis 
and United Nations the lectures plunge into a rapid survey of military events 
from the German attack on Poland to the first winter offensive of the Red 
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2. Merze Tate: The Disarmament Illusion, the Movement for a Limitation of Arma- 
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Army in 1941-1942. War in the Far East is quickly summed up in two lectures 
by narrating the principal campaigns and battles in the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
The narrative style is abandoned in the last and best sections dealing with 
America’s role in a world at war. Here some attention is given to the military 
and political policies of the United States in their relation to the facts of 
geography and the organization and strength of the armed forces. Brief 
sketches summarize the growth of both the army and the navy and the lectures 
conclude with due tribute to individual acts of heroism that occurred during 
our first year of war. 

Whether a brief campaign history of the present war can enlighten the 
average recruit about the issues for which he is fighting may be questioned. 
By attempting to describe only military and naval operations, the text has 
become little else than a continuous comment on the headlines, with as much 
depth or analytic power as the average headline possesses. Very little attention 
is paid to the great moral questions of the war or to the underlying clash of 
political and philosophical principles. Insofar as the moral issues of the wat 
are slighted the narrative might be construed to apply to the maneuvers of 
one eighteenth century coalition against another. In short, the effort of the 
authors to avoid including any material which might possibly be termed 
propaganda has resulted in a flat and often dull narrative lacking even the 
dignity of the appeal, “Our cause is just,” used upon the mercenaries of old. 
It is not suggested that the “atrocity stories” of 1917-1918 be revived for their 
propaganda effect. The authors of the present work are to be commended 
for their refusal to include material of that kind. Yet, as a text for the political 
education of a republican soldiery The Background of Our War cannot be 
compared with some of the historic documents that have helped to steel the 
moral courage of armies of free men. 


2. To many thoughtful persons of the nineteenth century vast armament 
expenditures seemed incompatible with the degree of enlightenment and 
scientific progress that had been achieved in western Europe. Notwithstanding 
the earnest efforts of peace societies, religious groups, and international con- 
ferences, the movement for disarmament did not succeed before 1914 in 
placing any limits upon the preparations for war. In view of this failure it 
would be easy for an historian of the disarmament movement to adopt a 
cynical attitude. Miss Tate has not fallen into this pitfall in her scholarly 
history. She has appraised skillfully and candidly those forces, personalities, 
and organizations responsible for the conferences at the Hague in 1899 and 
1907, and for the world wide campaign before 1907 to free the civilized peoples 
from the incubus of armaments. 

Despite agitation throughout the nineteenth century the only public acts 
in any way that sanctioned the reduction of armed forces were the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement of 1817, which demilitarized the Canadian-American boundary, 
and Tsar Nicholas II’s rescript of 1898 which resulted in a conference at the 
Hague in 1899 to discuss universal disarmament. Miss Tate points out sig- 
nificantly enough that the Canadian-American agreement has never been 
paralleled by any arrangements with Mexico about military establishments 
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on the Rio Grande. As for the First Hague Conference, it produced consider- 
able eloquence and a panel of judges, but the professional military men sent 
by their governments as representatives to a disarmament conference came 
away only to scoff. Not a small share of the responsibility for failure can be 
placed on technical experts like Sir John Fisher, the English delegate and 
naval architect, whose Dreadnaught revolutionized the design of capital ships. 
Or Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan, one of the United States’ delegates and 
already famous as an authority on sea power, who worked with Fisher and 
refused to believe that armaments were dangerous to world peace. Baron von 
Stengel had been nominated to represent Germany because he had written a 
pamphlet glorifying war! In all fairness to these experts whose technical objec- 
tions had so much to do with the failure of the conference, it should be added 
that they shared a common delusion of their age, namely, the belief that the 
horrors of war waged with scientific instruments would dissuade governments 
from resorting to force. All of them held that the fear and mortal dread of 
provoking a human shambles was a more certain guarantee of peace than 
actual disarmament. 


More attention is given the question of public opinion and disarmament 
than the casual reader might infer from the title. Unlike many recent histor- 
ians of public opinion who by reason of their concentration upon a single 
public issue, are inclined to overestimate its significance, Miss Tate concludes 
that in the decade 1888-1898, “There was not a dominant current of opinion 
in favor of disarmament.” (p. 157) Newspapers that showed sympathy for 
the movement were either liberal, free trade, or religious, the points of view 
that reflected the principal groups supporting disarmament. In England the 
Non-Conformist Churches early began agitation for armament reductions. 
Strong support for disarmament came from the Manchester School of Econ- 
omists, because Richard Cobden and John Bright were first among important 
English public figures to advocate disarmament. On the continent the Baroness 
Bertha von Suttner long remained the outstanding woman pacifist. Her novel 
Die Waffen Nieder, published in 1889, and her personal appeals brought 
Alfred Nobel and his fortune into the peace movement. 


These personalities are skillfully related by Miss Tate to the political and 
economic currents of the nineteenth century, but she has enjoyed less success 
in unraveling the enigmatic character of the late Tsar of Russia and in explain- 
ing his motives for calling the First Hague Conference. Only contemporary 
English articles and Russian materials in translation have been used in assessing 
Russian foreign policy, sources that are too limited to permit drawing definitive 
conclusions. Yet the chapters dealing with the Russian question amount to a 
fine summary of the atmosphere of political opinion in which the First Hague 
Conference met. Miss Tate is to be commended for her scholarship as well 
as for her objectivity, which has enabled her to deny the popular belief that 
it was German intransigence which brought both the First and Second Hague 
Conference to naught. 


3. Curt Riess’s latest book has at least the merit of recognizing the need of 
an exposition of the role of the German generals in world politics during the 
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last twenty-five years. Since 1914 that group of professional soldiers making 
up the High Command of the German Army has exerted startling influence 
on the life of every person in the world. Despite their importance the key 
military figures of Germany have remained anonymous ghosts, or if they: were 
considered at all as flesh and blood creatures, the familiar cloak and disguise 
of the Prussian officer, monocle, cape, and arrogance, was cut to fit each of 
them. As individuals they did not exist; a German general was only the token 
cf the East Prussian military caste that had dominated the officers’ corps since 
the eighteenth century. 


From Mr. Riess’s title we might expect to be enlightened about these mys- 
terious personages but his account has enveloped them in all the murk and 
gloom of a mystery story. The only personal differences he recognizes among 
the generals are stupidity and cleverness. Perhaps because it was simpler and 
more certain of popular acceptance, Mr. Riess has chosen to deal with the 
German generals in the only way they are known to the American public, 
that is as a caste of noblemen, historic anachronisms projected into the 
twentieth century from the world of great estates and servile peasants of East 
Prussia. All the familiar clichés about the Prussian aristocracy have been set 
forth with great solemnity, apparently with the hope of hypnotizing the 
reader into acceptance of some very vague and specious historical reasoning. 
We are informed that the East Prussian militarists “Differ in many ways 
from the generals of other countries. They differ in their aims. They don’t 
care for or even want direct political power. They don’t care about the victory 
or the defeat of an important idea, political or economic. They don’t wage 
war for any definite end, for any very definite purpose. They just want war.” 
(p. xiii) 

This line of pseudo-historical reasoning creates certain dilemmas which 
might bother a scholar but which are easily disposed of by Mr. Riess. Why 
did these aristocrats of the army accept the petit bourgeois leadership of one 
Adolph Hitler? It is very simple. Their resort to Hitler is an outward sign 
of the caste’s inner decay. “It was the last attempt of dying men, of a dying 
caste, to prolong its forfeited life.” (p. xvi) We are left with the vision of a 
cosmic Gotterdammerung in which the dreaded caste and its present master 
are engulfed in the fires kindled by their own evil. If the earlier remarks of 
of the author are to be taken at their face value the timeless Prussian militarists 
must certainly possess a Phoenix-like quality that bodes ill for the next 
generation! 

A number of inconsistencies in the author’s argument ought to be noted. 
If German military leadership is to be assessed as the assault of a caste upon 
the world, how can the non-Prussian generals, Halder the Bavarian and 
Groener the Wuerttemberger, be accounted for? There is also the question of 
Jodl the careerist, not to mention that decidedly unaristocratic gtoup of gen- 
erals like Rommel and Guderian. Another inconsistency is apparent in Mr. 
Riess’s own account of Graf Alfred von Schlieffen, chief of the German General 
Staff until 1906. If the generals lust for battle, what is the explanation of 
Schlieffen’s career, which did not involve glorious leadership in the field but 
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only the calm and methodical study of war? Mr. Riess ventures here into water 
too deep for a journalist. The complicity of the pre-1914 German General 
Staff in the war guilt is a mooted historical question. There is some evidence 
that the generals were a restraining force upon the diplomats of 1914, but 
certainly the topic does not admit of glib generalization or facile guessing. 
In a work with so many shortcomings the error of dating the battle of Cannae, 
“260 B. C.” does not seem to be worth noting, yet it may be taken to indicate 
that the book was prepared in haste for popular consumption. 


4. In a much more scholarly way Hans Ernst Fried’s The Guilt of the 
German Army (New York, 1942) attempts to answer the same question that 
intrigued Curt Riess: To what extent can the German military be held 
responsible for National Socialism? Fried answers unequivocally that National 
Socialism not only derives from but is the same as German militarism. Thanks 
to the German Army the Nazi Party and Adolf Hitler were nursed along until 
they were able to stand alone. Hitler’s role during 1919 as a “political instruc- 
tor” in certain Bavarian regiments launched his public career which always 
enjoyed the full confidence of the army because it aimed at creating a military 
state. “Hitler regarded himself from the very outset as an exponent and aid 
of the military....” (pp. 83-84) Far from “standing aside’ when Hitler 
assumed power in 1933, the army was actually completing its own triumph; 
Hitler delivered the state to the army and made possible a total preparation 
for war that was unimaginable under the Kaiser. 


The Third Reich was thus the creature of that German militarism which 
neither the victorious Allies of 1918 nor the Weimar Republic had been able 
to slay. Yet under the Nazis the original form of German militarism became 
horribly perverted. Military qualities emphasized in Germany since the days 
of Frederick the Great were twisted into new meanings that have made Nazi 
militarism a nihilistic force without parallel in history. 

Foremost among the factors responsible for this perversion of militarism 
is the psychology of the shock troopers, or the phenomenon of “shock-troop- 
erism.” As early as 1915 the German army began organizing special assault 
units, made up of brawny, athletic men who received special training and 
operated independently of the mass of trench soldiers. The segregation of 
the shock troops from the ordinary soldiers, as well as their superior skill in 
combat and their concept of war as an adventure or a sport, gave rise to a 
unique corps spirit. This spirit was a product of the shock troopers’ skill in 
obtaining decisive results by applying brute force at the exact time and place. 
Sentiment and political ideology never entered their minds; the shock troopers 
were technicians for murder. During the post-war years in Germany various 
Free Corps numbering perhaps as many as 400,000 men maintained the cult 
by fighting indiscriminately with one another. National Socialist organization 
took not only the methods of the shock troops with their brass knuckle rowdies 
but their psychology. Now the object of Nazi militarism is to create an entire 
nation of shock troopers, impassionate, deliberate killers, who understand only 
the technics of force and stand ready to use without question their awful talents 
for destruction. 
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While this analysis is penetrating it can only be regarded as tentative so 
long as the state of war conceals the real relation of the National Socialist 
party to the German army. Mr. Fried’s speculations owe not a little to the 
works of Ernst Juinger, the philosopher of the shock troops. Excerpts from his 
writings are included by the author to indicate his indebtedness. Other phases 
of German militarism are carefully scrutinized. Among the best chapters are 
those that deal with the adjustment of the German officers of World War I 
to civilian life after 1918. These are factual chapters with few flights into 
sociological theory. A major criticism may be offered that the author in attrib- 
uting the rise of Hitler to German militarism dismisses National Socialism 
as a revolutionary force. There can be no doubt that the Nazis have utilized 
every advanced military technique, and they have profited enormously from 
the military traditions and experience of the German army. But the same 
thing could be said of both the French and Russian military cliques. From 
the perspective of world history it is therefore reasonable to suppose that there 
are equally profound causes for the German Revolution. 

—WiiiiaM O. SHANAHAN 





THE ISSUE OF GERMANY* 


Over a number of months last year Dorothy Thompson, commentator and 
crusader, engaged in what appear to be monologues broadcast by shortwave 
to Germany and addressed to a friend of hers over there whom she calls Hans. 
These addresses she now submits to the general public in a remarkable volume. 


Not that Dorothy Thompson’s views can all be subscribed to as though 
they were gospel truth. In reading her book, this reviewer found it necessary 
to append a good many question marks to statements where the writer’s emo- 
tions gain the upper hand over her logical reasoning. But it is the over-all 
impression that counts. From a general perspective, this is indeed a challenging 


book. 


Of its two parts, Miss Thompson seems to consider the second which 
consists of the broadcasts she delivered to “Hans,” the Jess important. 
One is inclined to disagree with her. As a matter of fact, one would wish she 
could continue these broadcasts. They are concisely written, effective in their 
directness and appealing because of their personal slant. With amateurs 
abounding in the field of psychological warfare, it is indeed gratifying that 
someone should start from practical premises in approaching the German mind 
of today. Take the remarks on pages 236-7 where Miss Thompson insists 
convincingly that “in one peculiar respect people in every single nation are 
guilty of this war.” She refers to what she calls aptly “a negative guilt,” the 
guilt of the appeasers who “stood and saw the lovers and apostles of peace 
put in concentration camps, persecuted, and exiled, and uttered no word of 
protest, who . . . saw the Christian faith flouted and scorned . . . and averted 
their eyes, . . . who smiled upon the Hitler regime because they saw in it a 


* Dorothy Thompson: Listen, Hans. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. Pp. x, 
292. $2.50. 


